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master brighter, purer, and stronger than ourselves. Plotinus was 
a very great prophet, although he thought little about the future. 
He caught completely the inspiration of his age and laid down in 
advance the essential principles of Byzantine art, of alchemy, of 
demonology, of medieval astrology and theology, of ascetic discipline, 
and even of feudal loyalty and romantic enchantment. 

But what of "the problem of evil"? Such a problem properly 
exists only for the theologians I was just speaking of, who teach a 
deliberate planning and creation of the world ex nihilo, or for pan- 
theists like the Stoics, who, in spite of their pantheism, wish to give 
universal authority to a particular ethics. It does not exist for the 
naturalist, because for him both good and evil are relative to finite 
interests necessarily at war in this crowded world. Nor does it 
exist for the Platonist, to whom it is obvious that the good is far 
away and that it was not the good that removed the good where it 
is absent. The problem of darkness does not exist for a man gazing 
at the stars. No doubt the darkness is there, fundamental, pervasive, 
and unconquerable except at the pin-points where the stars twinkle; 
but the problem is not why there is such darkness, but what is the 
light that breaks through it so remarkably; and granting this light, 
why we have eyes to see it and hearts to be gladdened by it. This 
truly idealistic and moral question Plotinus answers sublimely, say- 
ing that our hearts are themselves sparks, scattered by that celestial 
flame, that rush by nature to rejoin their element. This answer of 
the Platonic sage, for all its sublimity, can not be imposed on any 
one who is made sincerely happy by eating, fighting, loving, talking, 
and peering curiously about, or whose genius and situation, for any 
reason, carry him towards some different point of the moral compass. 
The Platonic good is the goal of a very special aspiration, now largely 
in abeyance. But things come round in this world ; the ruffians may 
be upon us some day when we least expect it, and philosophy may 
have to retire again to the sanctuary. Even then we should search 
the books of Plotinus in vain for any solution of the artificial problem 
concerning the existence of evil ; but if we searched them for a thread 
out of the natural labyrinth of evil, we might possibly find it. 

G-. Santatana. 



THE BELIEF IN SENSATIONS 1 

IN few of our sciences is the contrast between theory and practise 
so pronounced as in psychology. Its methods are, for the most 

i This paper was read at the tenth meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association at Princeton, December 27-29, 1910. It was not published at the 
time because the author hoped to rewrite it and publish it as part of a more ex- 
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part, as direct and as easy of comprehension as the methods of 
other sciences. They are, in general, the same methods. There is 
as little difficulty in following intelligently an experiment on the 
time of perception, or on the delicacy of sensory discrimination, or 
on memory, as there is in following an experiment on the velocity of 
sound or on the expansion of gases. But there is extraordinary 
difficulty in finding in the standard works on psychology clear 
conceptions of the subject-matter of the science or clear definitions 
of its most elementary terms. 

"Sensation," "perception," "consciousness," "mind," "state 
of consciousness," "mental process," are terms currently employed 
to indicate the specific character of the material with which the 
science deals, but there are no generally accepted definitions of them 
among psychologists and there is much confusion in attempts to 
state what they mean. For example, what difference, if any, is 
there between "tone" and the "sensation of tone," between "red" 
and the "sensation of red"? If there is a difference, the difference 
does not prevent the assertion that sensations have specific qualities, 
nor the enumeration of these qualities in terms of such distinctions 
as those of tone and color. Why, for instance, should sensations of 
color be qualitatively defined in terms of the spectrum or in terms 
of any of the numerous diagrams which may contain every possible 
color, if color and the sensation of color are different ? If, however, 
they are not different, just what does their identification mean? 
Must we seriously conclude that colors are sensations? Are noises 
and tones sensations? Is pain a sensation? The answers to these 
questions are neither uniform nor unambiguous, and yet the asser- 
tion is repeatedly made, in some form or other, that sensations are 
the "first things in the way of consciousness," that they are the 
"elements of mind." 

Similar confusion is evident when we look for some clear and 
generally accepted definition of "consciousness" and "mind." Is 
it proper to distinguish consciousness from what we are conscious 
of? If it is, how can we affirm that consciousness is a complex of 
elements such as "sensations" or "mental processes" and at the 
same time define these elements in terms of the things we are con- 
scious of? But if "consciousness" and "what we are conscious of" 
are to be identified, what can such an identification possibly mean? 
Does anybody really believe that a "complex" of the elements of a 
consciousness thus identified with its object could ever be the memory 
of an event or the knowledge of a world ? 

tended study. In view of current discussions, however, it has seemed desirable to 
publish it now as one of the documents in the case. It appears as read, without 
any alteration in the text. 
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Furthermore, while we perceive, remember, imagine, think, 
reason, and act in a world which our best efforts can not distinguish 
from the world of physics, chemistry, and biology, psychology has 
so pictured its world — the mental world — that its relation to the 
world of general scientific interest becomes a problem which is 
often fundamental to the understanding of the scope and aims of 
psychology itself. The problem thus raised has afforded much dis- 
cussion of the relation of mind and body, but it has received no 
solution. To say that the mental world and the physical world are 
"parallel," that they are two aspects of the same world, that they 
are indications of two different points of view, that the one is the 
world of all observers, while the other is the world of one observer — 
to say these things is not to solve the problem, but to comfort oneself 
and possibly others by that illusion of progress which often attends 
the restatement of a difficulty. Although it is repeatedly asserted 
that "psychological parallelism" is the working hypothesis of psy- 
chology, I have not been able to discover any achievement of psy- 
chology which depends on that hypothesis or which that hypothesis 
serves in any degree to clarify or explain. Indeed, it seems as if 
all theories of the relation of mind to body are entirely irrelevant 
to the methods and results of psychology. 

Some writers of psychological books still think it important to 
devote at least one chapter to a discussion of what "science" and 
"law" are in general, and to a vindication of psychology as a 
science which deals with laws. Chemists and physicists, however, 
do not generally begin their work with such epistemological intro- 
ductions and are usually unconscious of any need of vindicating their 
methods or aims. Only bigotry could deny psychology the status 
of a science, so that this concern about "psychology as a science" 
must probably be set down more as a lingering reminiscence of the 
days when controversy was keen than as an indication of confused 
thinking. Yet the discussions of "introspection" as the peculiar 
method of psychology often cause doubts whether an introspective 
psychology is worth serious consideration. These discussions raise 
again the old questions which no one has successfully answered: 
How can a conscious process know itself? How can a succession of 
thoughts know itself as a succession? How can states of mind be 
observed if they are only remembered? How is identification by 
memory possible if no state of mind was ever conscious of itself? 
If it is true that "no subjective state, while present, is its own 
object," but "its object is always something else" 2 is it not fair to 
ask if it is sensible to talk about "subjective states" at all? What 
are they? Who in the history of mankind has ever identified one, 

2 "Principles of Psychology," William James, Vol. I., page 190. 
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finding somewhere in his conscious life a "state" which was "not 
its own object," but "whose object was always something else"? 
The question is not asked with the purpose of suggesting that there 
may be "states" which are "their own objects." It is asked solely 
with the purpose of indicating that the conception of such states is 
inherently unintelligible. 

In striking contrast to all this confusion and ambiguity stand 
the performances and achievements of psychologists. Although 
their science is one of the youngest of sciences, if we have in mind 
the modern status, its record in the matter of practical success must 
be regarded as gratifying and encouraging. Psychology has pro- 
foundly affected our educational theory and practise. It has in- 
fluenced medical science and therapeutics in a manner which, on 
the whole, has been helpful and sound. It has enlarged the outlook 
of physiology and given fresh impetus to the comparative study of 
behavior. 3 It bids fair to provide us with means of securing valu- 
able estimates of human ability and capacity. In view of these 
successes, it would be absurd to claim that the theoretical confusion, 
which has been pointed out, is a necessary accompaniment of the 
science, something which must be put up with, but which is of little 
importance since practise goes on triumphantly in spite of it. Such 
an attitude is an indication of philosophical weariness, but not of 
matured wisdom. The moral for psychologists, if we must draw a 
moral for them, is obviously to give up the pretense that psychology 
is a science of consciousness, and then to redefine their science in 
terms of the material they actually study, the methods they actually 
use, and the results they actually attain. The theoretical confusion 
in psychology has not been pointed out here, however, with the 
intention of drawing any moral, but rather to introduce the con- 
sideration of a preconception which appears to have been at the 
bottom of that confusion and which seems to have been fatal to the 
attempts which psychology has made to tell what consciousness is. 

It may be extravagant to single out one preconception in psy- 
chological theory and make it responsible for all the confusion. Yet 
there appears to be one which must bear the greater share of re- 
sponsibility. To pursue it through all its windings and show just 

3 This word will frequently occur in these pages. As the sequel will show, 
"behavior," but not "consciousness," seems to me to be the thing which the 
psychologist does, as a matter of fact, investigate. To my own mind the psychol- 
ogists who have used the concept of behavior rigidly have passed at once from 
theoretical confusion to theoretical clearness. Compare E. L. Thorndike, "Ani- 
mal Intelligence," Ch. I. 

I take this opportunity to refer, also, to the articles by Professor John Wat- 
son in the Psychological fieview, Vol. XX., page 158, and in this Journal, Vol. 
X., page 421. 
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how it has motived this and that ambiguous statement or conception, 
would be a wearisome task. Economy of effort may be served by 
examining it directly and showing how the abandonment of it works 
in the direction of clearness and simplicity. This preconception 
consists of the very current belief that there are such things as 
"sensations" which form a kind of elementary component of a 
stream of consciousness or of a mind. 

The statement that belief in the existence of sensations is a 
proconception and the suggestion that the belief is unsound should 
not be set down at once as wild. To be sure, James, speaking for 
many an active worker in psychology, has said: "That we have 
cogitations of some sort is the inconcussum in a world most of whose 
other facts have at some time tottered in the breath of philosophic 
doubt. All people unhesitatingly believe that they feel themselves 
thinking, and that they distinguish the mental state as an inward 
activity or passion from all the objects with which it may cognitively 
deal. I regard this belief as the most fundamental of all the postu- 
lates of psychology, and shall discard all curious inquiries about its 
certainty as too metaphysical for the scope of this book." 4 Yes: 
but did he not follow this confession of faith by considering "a 
question of nomenclature" and finding no satisfactory term to 
' ' designate all states of consciousness merely as such, and apart from 
their particular quality or cognitive function"? Most evidently, 
then, "the most fundamental of all the postulates of psychology" 
had not impressed itself upon current speech nor produced as yet 
an appropriate expression of itself. In twenty years we are no 
better off. And the reason is this : while all people believe that they 
cogitate, very few people, if any, are able to distinguish their mental 
states as inward activities or passions from all the objects with which 
those mental states may cognitively deal. As a matter of fact, very 
few people believe that there are "states of consciousness as such," 
and consequently very few have felt the need of a term to designate 
them. 

It may be said, however, that most people believe that they have 
"sensations." Yet it is very doubtful if the sensations in which 
people generally believe are the elementary components of mind in 
which psychologists often believe. For the term "sensation" is 
decidedly ambiguous, especially in its psychological usage. The 
word "sense" may be used as a verb to denote a uniform operation 
which may be directed toward different materials. Thus one may 
"sense a sound," or "sense a color," or "sense a pain." Such 
usage is not common, but it seems to indicate that the term "sensa- 
tion ' ' may be regarded as a general term for the operation of sensing. 

*" Principles of Psychology," Vol. I., page 185. 
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Sensations would then be "sensings," the performance of the same 
operation more than once or in different directions. They would not 
be marked by qualitative distinctions from one another since they 
are just so many instances of the same operation. "We may ' ' shoot ' ' 
in various directions and at various games, but our "shots" as 
"shootings" are all alike. No serious objection need be raised to 
the term "sensation" in the manner here indicated, as a general 
term to cover such operations as seeing, hearing, or, in general, 
sensing. So used, it is not marked by disastrous ambiguity. 

But the term may be used to denote the material which is the 
object of the operation. Thus the color which is seen or "sensed" 
may be termed a ' ' sensation, ' ' and we may recognize a great variety 
of sensations differing in quality in a manner corresponding to the 
different qualities of the things sensed. Here the term begins to be 
seriously ambiguous. For it is one thing to affirm that "blue 
sensed" is a sensation, but quite a different thing to affirm that 
blue as blue is a sensation. We may speak of the things we have 
shot as our "shots" if we are mindful why we so designate them, 
but it would be improper to affirm that a partridge is a shot. It is, 
however, just this sort of impropriety of which much psychology 
has been guilty. It has treated the things we sense as if their 
qualitative characters were themselves sensations, some kind of 
mental operation or process, and supposed, consequently, that an 
analysis of the qualities, intensities, extensities, etc., of the things 
we sense was an analysis of consciousness itself. 

Now one does not ordinarily or readily believe that his con- 
sciousness or his mind is made up of colors, sounds, tastes, smells, 
and the like. Indeed, most well-trained and scientifically minded 
persons experience a shock if they are told that consciousness is so 
constituted. They may be willing to admit that they are conscious 
only when they see or hear or perform some similar operation, but 
they find consciousness unrecognizable when told that it is made up 
of what they see or hear, or that such things are the elements of 
mind, the first things in the way of consciousness. The psychologist 
may be justified in using the term sensation to denote the objects 
of sense as well as the operation, but he is under the serious obliga- 
tion of showing by what right he regards the distinctively qualitative 
characters of these objects as sensations, mental elements, mental 
factors, mental functions, or mental processes ; by what right he re- 
gards as conscious or mental anything whatsoever which is character- 
istic of the object. 

It is at this point that the basal preconception which has vitiated 
so much psychological theory becomes most evident. It may be 
stated in several ways. For example, it is assumed that the im- 
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mediate data of consciousness — let them be called sensations, percep- 
tions, thoughts, ideas — are somehow products or effects of the stimuli 
which excite the sense organs or the organism. Or we say it is 
assumed that the effect produced in the nervous system by a stimulus 
causes, or is somehow attended by, a fact which does not belong to 
the chain of facts which connects the stimulus and the organism, 
but which is a fact of a different order, a mental fact, a sensation. 
Or we say that it is assumed that the mechanism which is involved in 
the operations of consciousness somehow transforms, or is attended 
by, the transformation of the external stimuli to conscious activity 
into an internal world of conscious phenomena or states of mind. 
The simplest statement may, however, be taken from Locke 's ' ' Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding " : " Our senses, conversant about 
particular sensible objects, do convey into the mind several distinct 
perceptions of things, according to those various ways wherein 
those objects do affect them. And thus we come by those ideas we 
have of yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all 
those which we call sensible qualities; which, when I say the senses 
convey into the mind, I mean, they from external objects convey into 
the mind what produces there those perceptions. ' ' 5 This is the belief 
in sensations, in a kind of thing which is neither the stimulus nor the 
effect it produces through the sense organs on the nervous system, 
but which is believed to be a mental equivalent of that effect; and 
these effects are supposed to be either the immediate objects of con- 
sciousness or the elements of which consciousness or the mind is a 
system. 

The remarkable thing, to my mind, about this belief is that there 
is so little good evidence for it. There is a general admission that 
it is not natural. We are repeatedly told that by far the greater 
number of us naturally believe that the immediate objects of con- 
sciousness are the very same objects which are the stimulus to 
thought, and that we need instruction by philosophy, psychology, 
and physiology in order to discover our mistake. We are also told 
that the natural belief in this matter represents the general attitude 
of positive science. Such admissions make it important that the 
evidence for the belief should be exceptionally strong. It is, how- 
ever, exceptionally weak. 

There is, for example, the evidence derived from the so-called 
relativity of sensation. Locke 's instance of the water which is warm 
to one hand, but cold to the other is typical and frequently cited. 
The water itself, it is urged, can not be both warm and cold at the 
same time. The difference lies in our sensations. In other words, 
the fact that water is cold to one hand and warm to the other is 

5 Book II., Ch. I., page 3. 
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taken as evidence that we do not sense the heat of the water, but 
only its effects in us, the sensations it produces. But the relativity 
cited is evidence only of the fact that the water is warmer than one 
hand and colder than the other. Every case of the relativity of 
sensations can, I think, be dismissed in a similar manner. They all 
indicate the relativity of things to one another, but not the relativity 
of things to the mind or to our sensations of them. 6 Even the 
straight stick bent in a pool and the man who can not tell red from 
green lose their supposed metaphysical importance in the face of 
the fact that things vary in varying conditions quite irrespective of 
any appeal to states of mind. It is the difference between the 
refractive powers of water and air that bends the seen stick and it is 
a retinal, not a mental, consideration which makes the discrimination 
of colors impossible. I have even found it urged that the variation 
of color in different lights or under different conditions of color 
contrast proves that colors are sensations for the astonishing reason 
that if a rose were really red it ought to be seen red in the dark! 
Again; seeing things double has been used to prove that we have 
sensations, while all it proves is that we have two eyes. Moving the 
eye and so seeing the landscape move is cited as a good reason for 
concluding that we do not see the landscape, since the landscape 
surely does not move. But how can any landscape maintain an im- 
movable relation to a moving eye, and how can an eye move except 
in relation to its surroundings? No, I repeat, the relativity of 
sensations witnesses to the relativity of things, but not to the exist- 
ence of sensations as the component elements of consciousness. 

There is also the type of evidence drawn from a consideration of 
such experiences as dreams and illusions. It is urged that here, at 
any rate, we have instances where on its qualitative side experience 
can be only mental. A dream as a dream or an illusion as an 
illusion must be of the very stuff of consciousness. Let them be. 
But one may still ask, How does that in any way prove that "sensa- 
tions" exist and are the constitutive elements of mind? What- 
ever may be the causes of dreams and illusions and of whatever 
stuff they may be made, they exist apparently only because the 
sensory mechanism is inoperative or out of order. Our dreams 
vanish when we wake and the greatest obstacle in the way of having 
illusions is an unclogged sensory mechanism. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to see how they can witness to the existence of sensations. 
Furthermore, it is too readily assumed by many that if one thinks 
he sees something which he really does not see, he must, none the less, 
see something like it; and that if one dreams of going to his boy- 
's Compare tbe article by W. P. Montague, "A Neglected Point in Hume's 
Philosophy," Philosophical 'Review, Vol. XIV., page 30. 
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hood's home, he is having an experience similar to what he would 
have if he went there. When we dream of colors, do we see colors? 
When we have illusions of sound, do we hear sounds? Such ques- 
tions have not yet been finally answered, but they must first be 
answered before we can give much evidential value to dreams and 
illusions. In our present state of knowledge dreams prove, when 
we have them, that we are dreaming of things, but not sensing them ; 
and illusions prove that we are making mistakes, but not that we are 
having sensations. 

Then there are such experiences as pain. I stick a pin into my 
brother's leg. He reacts in various ways, winces, cries out, but no 
scrutiny of mine can reveal distinctly to me the pain he feels. Yet 
he does feel pain, and any doubt I may have on the subject is suffi- 
ciently dispelled by sticking the pin into myself. And if so, how 
about my brother's tastes and smells, his feelings of roughness and 
smoothness? And if I infer these also, where am I to stop, short of 
concluding that he has an inner life of consciousness made up of 
existences like the existence of pain, real sensations of varying 
qualities ? 

But does this inaccessibility of pain to external observation prove 
in any way that pain is a sensation, a mental element, or state of 
consciousness? Does the fact that I can not sense my brother's 
pain, but must infer it, prove anything else than that my pain- 
sensing machinery is limited to my own pains? The pin may 
be a stimulus to both our organisms at once, but the pain is in my 
brother's leg, not mine, nor in the pin. We may both see the pin, 
hear the pin, touch the pin, taste, and even smell the pin, but 
neither of us sees, hears, touches, tastes, or smells the pain. If his 
pain were blue, I could see it; if loud, I could hear it; if sweet, I 
could taste it ; and so on ; but since it is none of these, I naturally 
can not sense it in these ways. And since my pain-sensing ma- 
chinery is limited to my own pains, I never can sense his. But were 
this machinery not so limited, were it distance-sensing like my eyes, 
why, then, I could feel his pains as readily as I can see his face. 
Surely pain is not proved to be a sensation, a mental thing, by the 
fact that my own pains are all the pains I have. Having thus no 
evidential value in its own domain, it has none elsewhere. 

The case of pain recalls the fact that believers in the existence of 
sensations as the elements of mind usually claim that sensations are 
accessible only to introspection. When, for example, the processes 
of vision are experimentally followed, the effect produced in the 
organism is some form of movement or behavior, but not a color. 
And what is true of vision appears true generally. Stimulate an 
organism and follow the stimulus experimentally through all the 
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mechanism involved, and the only discovered effect is a reaction, a 
type of behavior, but never a sensation. But, it is claimed, the 
sensations are discovered to introspection and we are bound, ac- 
cordingly, to infer them or eject them whenever the situation 
warrants it. But the plain fact is that introspection does not dis- 
close the existence of sensations, but only the existence of the things 
sensed. In one's own experience scrutinized and reflected on by 
one's self, color, for example, is never discovered in any respect as an 
elementary component of one's consciousness, as a mental thing; it 
is discovered as a stimulus to thought and behavior, but not as a 
stimulus to the production of a color sensation. Indeed the whole 
evidence of introspection makes for the non-existence of sensations. 
That it can be supposed to reveal to us what is experimentally un- 
discoverable is evidence solely of philosophical confusion. The ap- 
peal to introspection is, in reality, an appeal to the most direct, 
simple, and naive conceptions of things. If, therefore, one is to 
test the belief in sensations by one's own direct and immediate ex- 
perience, then the belief is doomed. And surely if sensations as the 
first things in the way of consciousness, as the constituent elements 
of mind, are discoverable neither by external observation nor by 
inward reflection, there is no good reason to believe in their exist- 
ence and there is no conceivable service which this supposed exist- 
ence can render. They form the subject-matter of no intelligible 
science whatever. 

The belief in sensations has been questioned here in the interest 
of freeing the conception of consciousness from certain miscon- 
ceptions and primarily the misconception that consciousness is 
definable in terms of the qualities of which we are conscious. But 
the position here taken should be construed as primarily negative, 
and not as warranting the affirmation of what it may appear to imply. 
For instance, when we deny that the things we perceive are in the 
mind, we are supposed to affirm that they are out of the mind. 
"When we deny that we perceive internal objects, we are supposed 
to affirm that we perceive external objects. When we deny that 
sensations are effects somehow produced in the mind by stimuli 
affecting the organism, we are supposed to affirm that the mind 
somehow runs out of the organism and gets hold of the object, or 
surrounds it, or pervades it. Such suppositions may be naturally 
suggested by the denials, but they are not here intended. What is 
intended is simply that consciousness should not be thought of in a 
certain way. Freed from the notion that sensations are the primary 
objects of consciousness, we may proceed to the inquiry into what the 
objects of consciousness as a matter of fact are. 

Frederick J. E. Woodbridge 

Columbia University. 



